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A study was conducted to re-examine three generalizations based on limited 
previous research concerning social issues in schools: (1) Such issues have not been 
incorporated in the curriculum and are not trained to systematically examine social 
controversy; and (3) teachers are afraid to examine many social issues because of 
the possibility of sanctions from the community or school administration. Biology. 
English, and social studies teachers (493 of the 682 in a probability sample of public 
and private secondary schools in Michigan) responded to questionnaire items dealing 
with (1) identification of issues which they considered to be controversial; (2) how 
much time they devoted to such issues; (3) a fact and opinion matrix (which asked 
them to differentiate between statements of fact and statements of opinion); (4) 
issues they felt should or should not be discussed in the classroom and reasons why; 
(5) types of materials they preferred to use in such discussion; and (6) attitudes 
toward the roles of teachers and students in the discussion of controversial issues. 
Demographic data was also collected. A single demographic profile of the social 
is sues" teacher does not emerge from the data, but the image of the sanction-prone 
teacher afraid of discussing controversial issues is brought into serious question. 
(Data summaries for each questionnaire section are presented and discussed. SP 003 
023 is a related document.) (JS) 
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In a democratic society where citizens are required to make 
judgments regarding various social issues, it is important that in- 
dividuals be able to identify and analyze value and factual com- 
ponents of alternative positions on social issues * Our schools 
should encourage young people to critically examine controversial 
social issues so that they may act constructively in the resolution 
of social controversy* Unfortunately, though, schools and teachers, 
at least in the more recent past, apparently have avoided the task 
of training students to consider alternative ways of resolving social 
conflict. The limited research concerning social issues in schools 
suggests that: (a) such issues have not been incorporated in the 

curriculum and are not purposefully included in classroom materials, 
(b) teachers are not trained to systematically examine social con- 
troversy and (c) teachers are afraid to examine many social issues 
because of the possibility of sanctions from the community or school 
administration * 

The purpose of this phase of cur research is to investigate the 
above generalizations. Do these generalizations adequately describe 
the current status of social issues in our schools? Are young people 
prepared to deal rationally and effectively with social controversy? 
Are students learning how to support their value positions and to 
examine critically the grounds upon which they rest? Do teachers 
capitalize on the stimulation and personal involvement inherent in 
a discussion of controversial social issues? If the social issues 
of our time are now discussed in the classroom, how do teachers and 
students spend their time? These are some of the questions which 
gave impetus to this phase of the study. 



Pr ocedures 



The data analyzed in this study were gathered through the use 
of a questionnaire mailed to a probability sample of secondary schools 
in Michigan. The biology, English, and social studies teachers in 
the sampled schools received the questionnaire. It was assumed that 
because of the nature of the subject matter, these teachers would be 
more likely to discuss social issues them other teachers. Seventy- 
three percent or 493 teachers of the 682 teachers in the total sample 
completed and returned the questionnaire. 1 The teachers were asked 



^Thc procedure used to select the sample was as follows: The 

Michigan Education Directory , obtained from Lansing, Michigan, which 
lists all of the public and private schools in the state, was used 
to make a list of all schools in the state containing grades 7-12. 
Schools which included two or more grades in the 7-12 range were 
included in our sampling frame. For example, schools containing grades 

1-7 were not included in our list, but schools containing grades 5-8 
were included. Each school in our list was assigned a number. 

Using a random number table, sixty schools we re selected for the 
first phase in the development of our sample. The principals # of 
the selected schools were contacted by mail and asked to provide 
a list of all the biology, English, and social studies teachers in 
their building who taught any of the grades, 7 through 12. This 
list of teachers composed the second phase of the sampling proce- 
dure. Fifty-seven schools, with a total of 682 social studies, 

English, and biology teachers, agreed to participate. 
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to respond to items dealing with: (1) identification of issues 

which they considered to be controversial, (2) how much time they 
devoted t.c such issues, (3) a fact and opinion matrix (which asked 
the teachers to differentiate between statements of fact and state- 
ments of opinion), (4) issues they felt should or should not be 
discussed in the classioon, t afd (5) the types of materials they 
preferred to use in such discussion* Also, some items asked the 
respondents to indicate their Attitudes toward the roles of tea- 
chers and students in the discussion of controversial social issues* 
In addition, several demographic items on the teacher were included 
m the questionnaire. 

Where appropriate, scales based on, or drawn from, a combina- 
tion of items were developed. The type of statistical model applied 
for the analysis of the data depended on the nature of the data being 
examined. For nominal data, the chi square model was used to test 
for significance. For interval data, analysis of variance was used. 



DISCUSSION OF SOCIAL ISSUES IN THE CLASSROOM 

How much time do teachers spend discussing controversial social 
issues? Are teachers willing to discuss all social issues or do 
they avoid some issues? Do the teachers in our sample exhibit con- 
cern for sanctioning agents? Are some social issues considered con- 
troversial by some teachers, but relatively non-controversial by 
other teachers? 



Issues Discussed and Not Discussed 

We know that all people uo not identify the same issue as con- 
troversial. A topic which is considered highly controversial by one 
teacher may be considered non-cortroversial by another. We were 
interested in knowing whether or not teachers were willing to dis- 
cuss issues they considered highly controversial. 

The teachers in the sample were given a list of topics and 
asked to identify each as (1) non-controversial, (2) somewhat con- 
troversial, or (3> highly controversial. In general, the results 
indicate that "race relations and integration," "Vietnam," "birth 
control," and "artificial insemination of human beings" are considered 
highly controversial issues by most teachers. One of the more in- 
teresting findings is that although both "race relations and inte- 
9 ra tion" and "Vietnam" are viewed as highly controversial, they are 
considereu acceptable topics for classroom discussion by the majority 
of our teachers. "Artificial insemination of human beings" and "birth 
control," or the other hand, are more often identified as taboo class- 
room topics • 

Past research has suggested that teachers as an occupational 
group generally avoid discussing any type of controversy in the class- 
room. A recent investigation of teachers concluded that "the class- 
room is not looked upon as a medium for the expression of controversial 
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